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I. — Introduction. 

In compliance with the request of the Committee, I have the honour 
to attend here to state to the Section the results of the practical 
application of the principle of Competitive Examinations since the 
last meeting of the Association held at Dublin. To inform those 
members not then present, and to recall to the recollection of the 
members who were, I will, in the first place, recapitulate the chief 
economical principles for the consideration of the Section. The first 
of these may be stated to be, the application to services of the prin- 
ciple which our friend Mr. Babbage, in his treatise on the " Economy 
" of Manufactures," has exemplified as applicable to manufactures, or 
commodities, and which he expresses as the " saving of the labour of 
" verification ;" of which "Tower-proof" marks for fire-arms, " Hall 
" marks " for plate, coinage for metals, are examples, serving for the 
verification of the attainment of given standards. The application of 
the principle to the Public Service would often save the expense of 
appointing two or three persons to perform work that may be better 
performed by one of assured qualifications, — appointing for new work 
a number of persons, as on Boards, — on the chance that one may be 
found specially qualified, and take the lead in the performance of the 
required service. And the like economy is applicable to private 
service. Thus, from the collateral effect of the application of the 
principle to the testing of efficient or ineflicient schools, " the saving 
of the labour of verification " — or rather by performing that labour 
publicly and anew where its private performance is impracticable — 
the economy to parents, in obviating the almost total loss of their 
investments in the education of their children — the economy of time, 
— not to speak of greater considerations belonging to the moralist, 
will be enormous ; and amongst these economies, there is the economy 
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of time to the pupil or the parent for having authentic and definite 
standards of the required qualifications, and moreover the great 
economy of time in attaining them, effected by the impetus of com- 
petition. 

For the attainment of these economies the mere Pass Examina- 
tion, to a fixed minimum standard, is proved to be generally untrust- 
worthy, and often fraudulent. This is exemplified in the instance of 
the pass examinations for diplomas of the medical profession, by the 
repetition of the labour of " verification," or by re-examinations, and 
the exposure on those re-examinations of candidates for medical 
appointments in the army, navy, or for public dispensaries, when 
medical men themselves frequently choose to re-examine — doctors' 
diplomas notwithstanding. The cram suffices for the mere pass 
examination ; with a properly-regulated verbal, as well as written, 
open and public competitive examination, the cram, it is affirmed, is 
impossible. The mere pass examination generally indicates only 
that the service is of a positive minimum standard, but what is wanted 
for the purpose of service, public and private, and of life, is the rela- 
tive and maximum standard ; it is wanted to know and determine, as 
far as may be practicable, as by analysis, what is the amount of alloy 
in the metal ? how many carats of gold there are in it ? and for this 
purpose the competitive examination and analysis, as shown by 
marks for each element, and shown with the check of publicity, of the 
public, of friends as well as of competitors, against misdecision, is the 
only trustworthy means as yet ascertained, however imperfectly ; for 
examination itself is a procedure requiring improvement, and. very 
high aptitudes to conduct it in the best manner. 

II. — Progress to Present Time. 

I must now state in answer to the expectation of the Section of 
its meed of statistics — that of the chief open competitive examina- 
tions publicly and properly notified as open to all comers, we have as 
yet no recent statistics. There are on the average, I believe, about 
twenty writerships given to open competition, and as many medical 
appointments ; — then there are about thirty cadetships at Woolwich — 
in all, perhaps, about seventy or eighty situations annually — which 
are at present the subject of bond fide open competition. The open- 
ing of the cadetships of the Engineers and Artillery for the Indian 
army will give, perhaps, as many more as at Woolwich. These 
Indian writerships, medical appointments, and cadetships were the 
examples which the public and educational institutions have had 
before them of competitive examinations open to all, and publicly 
notified before and after the competition. They were the only 
practical examples in England which could have been before the 
House of Commons when it adopted repeated resolutions, in com- 
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pliance with public opinion, for the application of the principle of 
"open competition" to the Civil Service of the country. The only 
competition of this character for the Civil Service during the last 
year has been one — only one — for a single clerkship, at the disposal 
of the Civil Service Commissioners themselves, and described at some 
length in their last report, with their statement of reasons, the result 
of prolonged observation, for the principle of their preference for full, 
open, and public competition, in accordance with the resolutions of 
Parliament, to the nominated competitions which they have been 
required to conduct. 

These nominated, or, properly speaking, these close patronage- 
appointed competitions, appear to be, on the average, of three candi- 
dates for one place. The vacancies are unnotified and unknown to 
the educational institutions or the general public, and the candidates 
are named by the party political chiefs of the departments. I will 
hereafter offer remarks on the character of these patronage-appointed 
competitions. There were 90 places competed for upon these close 
patronage-appointed competitions during the last year by 252 
candidates, of whom 82 were successful : 538 were appointed without 
any competition whatsoever. The total number of nominations 
made in the last year to situations under the order in council was 
2,189. Of these it may be said that the great mass was withheld as 
prize scholarships, from the educational institutions of the country, 
and in contravention of the promise made to the public, they were 
reserved as one form or other of political patronage. 

The chief gain to the principle since we last met has been in its 
extended application to the Indian Service, to the Engineers and 
Artillery of the army — patronage being given up without further 
resistance in the case where science is required, but resisted where it 
can be pretended that science is not required. It is implied that the 
principle shall be extended to the home civil establishments for India. 
The principle has also gained in the extension of the number of 
its advocates in the House of Commons, amongst whom are now 
included Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Lord Goderich, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir E. B. Lytton, and Sir John 
Pakington. 

To maintain the Economical grounds for the adoption of the 
principle which come within the province of the Section it will be 
necessary to meet the political objections raised to it by eminent 
public men ; and this may be most conveniently done when stating 
what the Section will be interested to hear, the points of progress 
and the results of the chief open competitions of which we have had 
official accounts. 

One of these reports — that of the Eev. Canon Mosely — gives an 
account of a competition at Woolwich, in which 53 cadets were ex- 
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amined together, — 30 who had got into the Academy, on the average 
about nine months, by open competition, against 23 patronage- 
appointed cadets, who had been in the Academy for periods varying 
from one year nine months to two years nine months ; that is to say, 
it was a competition of patronage-appointed candidates specially 
trained, chiefly in practical branches of the service, on an average of 
two years, against competition cadets, trained on an average of nine 
months. 

The first four places were won by competition cadets ; the fifth 
by a nominated cadet. Then came no less than nine competition 
cadets, and only the last two places fell to the nomination cadets. 
The results of other competitions of patronage-appointed and com- 
petition candidates were similar. Something might be due to 
original training, but more to procedure and motives to attention, 
showing an economy of more than one-half the time in attaining the 
same amount of instruction — an economy of wide application ! These 
are stated to be fair trials of the principle of open competition against 
patronage, on all the chief points, to some of which I shall 
subsequently advert ; and in certain circles it excited a considerable 
sensation. In the face of clear proofs of the benefits it was 
calculated to confer, it had been determined to suppress the 
principle of open competition, by restricting it to nominated 
cadets. It was alleged in the House of Commons, by public 
officers, that there was no intention to do so, but this must be a large 
mistake. The intention is expressly stated by the Minister of "War, 
whilst giving evidence in support of the sale of commissions in the 
army. Lord Panmure then said, "I look to Sandhurst being made 
" the preliminary military school of this country, where not only 
" young men may earn their commissions in the Line, but where 
" they may earn their commissions in the Artillery and Engineers 
" also, and then that would supersede the present probationary system 
" of selecting individuals from all parts of the country, which is 
" merely a temporary measure ; " which was certainly not so under- 
stood either by the public in the House of Commons. Question 
3,613. Mr. G-. Carr Glyn— " Then you propose to get rid of the 
" competitive system altogether ? — Yes ; unless you choose to esta- 
" blish it at Sandhurst, and keep it up there, in which case you 
" might admit a certain number to compete for commissions who had 
" not been educated at the military college." 

But how were candidates for commissions to enter the one gate 
into the field of study where there might be competition ? Through 
the old road of political patronage, the Commander-in-Chief. By this 
intended measure the competition from " all parts of the country " — 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Trinity College Dublin, nnd private 
schools — all would have been excluded. The great educational 
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influence of the principle of open competition, and the competition 
between the schools themselves, and the test this competition 
afforded to persons desiring to educate their sons for other condi- 
tions, of the efficiency of the instruction, were all destroyed ; and 
the interests of educators of every class or degree were assailed by 
withdrawing from their pupils the new motives to attention and to 
respect for the labour bestowed upon them. It was pleaded that it 
would be hard to expose Sandhurst, or those who had prepared 
there, to competition from other places. But either the tuition at 
Sandhurst was an advantage or it was not. If it were an advantage 
as respects the chief qualifications the advantage would be made 
manifest in the competition. If it were not an advantage, the 
expense might be dispensed with. But you will see it proved that 
it would be a support to efficient tutors at Sandhurst to place their 
pupils under the new securities for industry which the competition 
with the pupils of other schools imposes, and to prevent those 
conspiracies of pupils which such competition most effectually 
frustrates. 

On Mr. MonselPs motion, the House of Commons maintained the 
interests of education, as well as general public principle, and old 
legal and constitutional rights, namely, the right of the State to the 
best service, and of him who possesses the best qualifications to the 
preference for the performance of the service. I venture here to recall 
attention to the foundation which the principle has in those rights, 
because its extension to the Indian army received a check, on what, 
I believe, will be found a false plea of the prerogative of the Crown, 
in a place in which and by persons by whom those rights ought to be 
maintained. "We must feel regret to find amongst the opponents of 
the principle Lord Chief Justice Campbell, and I must confess my own 
surprise at his apparent forgetfulness that he can have forgotten 
the settled legal principles of statute as well as common law ; that 
he can have forgotten the statute of the 12th of Eichard II. (1838), 
wherein it was provided " that none shall obtain office by suit or for 
" reward, but upon desert." Indeed, he cannot have forgotten it, 
for in his " Lives of the Chancellors" he mentions the impeachment 
and conviction of a lord chancellor under that very statute in the 
year 1727, and of that chancellor having been fined 3O,O0OZ. for 
having received presents for appointments to masterships in Chan- 
cery. Will my Lord Campbell treat as foolish the dictum of Lord 
Coke himself, whose words I quote, " That by the ancient common 
" law officers ought to be honest men, legal, and sage, et qui melius 
" sciant, et possint officio Mi intendere ; and this was the policy of 
" ancient common law that officers did give grace to the place, 
" and not the place grace to the officer." " Nor can anything 
" be a greater discouragement to industry and virtue than to see 
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" those places of trust and honour which ought to be the rewards 
" of those who by their industry have qualified themselves for them, 
" conferred on such as can have no other recommendation than the 
" fact of being the highest bidders " — whose biddings, modern 
times show, may be in other forms than in money. 

The sages of the law declared the appointment of unfit persons 
to be " malum in se, and indictable at common law ;" they 
declared that " insufficiency is an original incapacity, which 
" creates the forfeiture of an office. So if a superior puts a deputy 
" into an office (which may be exercised by a deputy) who is 
" ignorant and unskilful, this is a forfeiture of the office. If the 
" king grants an office in any of the courts in Westminster, 
" the judges may remove such an officer for insufficiency." If, 
then, the state have a legal and constitutional right to the best 
service, it has a right to the best means for testing that service, i.e., 
as we contend, the competitive examination. Regarding the prero- 
gative of the Crown on this question, I believe that Lord Coke would 
have assumed, in such cases as have occurred, that our procedure must 
be the most satisfactory to the sovereign, as being the most consti- 
tutional. He must have asserted that the prerogative can only be 
exercised constitutionally under responsible advice ; — and what would 
he have said as to the character of the advice which keeps out of sight 
the best evidence of merit — tested in other ways as well as by open 
competitive examination — and recommends for appointment persons 
named by those who have adopted no regular system of testing or 
qualification whatsoever ? It must be held that he who on his own 
responsibility, and without regard to the proof of qualification, 
exercises the power of patronage, exercises and usurps the power of 
prerogative — and degrades the prerogative of the Crown to a mere 
congS d'elire : — as when Mr. A. or Mr. B., for the purpose of influ- 
encing votes in Parliament, or for party purposes, nominates the 
persons to be appointed, and advises the Crown to accept their 
nominations without trustworthy information, or inquiry of real 
qualifications, and relative as well as positive merit. 

To descend to actual and real particulars. Let me recite the 
following portion of evidence given by Colonel Lord "West, C.B., 
before the Commission of Inquiry into the Purchase of Commissions 
in the Army. The Colonel states : " "When I was commanding a 
" regiment before Sebastopol, from sickness and casualties the 
" number of duty officers became very small, and I then urgently 
" requested that some of a number of young officers who were kick- 
" ing their heels at the dep6t might be sent out at head-quarters 
" forthwith. I received ten of those young officers in a batch, who 
" did not know their right hand from their left, and had never been 
" drilled. I was obliged to send them to the trenches to different 
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" points, in command of parties of thirty or forty men, much as I 
" objected to leave such parties under the command of such very 
" young subalterns. All that I could do with those officers was 
'* this : I sent the adjutant on parade, and told him to show them 
" how to march their men off the ground. All that I could say to 
" them was this : If the enemy comes on, hold your ground and 
" drive them back if you can. In such a case much was left to the 
" steadiness of the non-commissioned officers and the old soldiers." — 
2515. He states that some of these officers had received their com- 
missions from the college at Sandhurst *, he thinks the system there 
must be defective, and for its cure considers a system of competitive 
examination previous to admission into college might be established 
here as in France. " Question-- Sir Harry D. Jones: The com- 
" manding officers of other regiments experienced the same diffi- 
" culties and disappointments ? " "I have heard the same com- 
" plaints made by numerous commanding officers." Who was 
responsible for advising the exercise of the prerogative by the grant 
of commissions and sending out poor lads in this uninstructed con- 
dition to jeopardise their own lives and the lives of the soldiers 
commanded by them ? 

In his evidence before the same commissioners Lord Panmure 
says : " I do not cling to purchase for purchase sake, but as being 
" the only means that I see of getting into the army the blood which 
" has enabled you always to conquer with your army, and keep your 
" army in the most perfect state of discipline." But at what 
expense of that very blood, and what usage to those animated by it, 
is it to send them out in that state of ignorance which Lord West 
and others describe, in which they do not know their right hand 
from their left ! a state of ignorance which compelled Sir Colin 
Campbell to avow his adhesion to the principle of competition ; and 
at what a cost of life and money have these conquests been obtained ! 
Under the sole direction of "the blood," which, though brave 
in battle, was uninstructed, the British officer was, as the late 
Duke of Wellington declared him to be, " but a poor creature in 
disciplining his company in camp, in quarters, or cantonmentE," — 
so that his Grace was left in the condition for superior commands, 
which he .described by saying " That if 70,000 men were drawn up in 
" Hyde Park he knew but five living men that were able to take 
" .them out again." 

In respect to the higher commissions, what a light does sueh 
evidence as the following, elicited by a question put by one former 
Secretary of War, Mr. Sidney Herbert, to another Secretary of War, 
Earl Grey (4,028), shed upon the advice hitherto given for the 
exercise of the prerogative : " Tou have heard the statement that 
*' in the winter in the Crimea the mortality in the different regi- 
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" ments varied very much with the intelligence of the officer, the 
" lieutenant-colonel in command? Tes. — The responsibility, there- 
" fore, of a lieutenant-colonel commanding a regiment is enormous, 
" is it not ? Certainly." Wow, on statistics available for this 
section, and on such evidence as that of Miss Nightingale before the 
Army Sanitary Commission, it is proved that whilst the chances of 
every soldier who enlists are as one that he will die by the hands of 
the enemy, they are as three that he will die by preventible sickness, 
due in great measure to patronage-appointed commands and to 
maladministration, due mainly to the ill-advised exercise, or rather 
the flagrant usurpation, of the Constitutional prerogative of the 
Crown. 

If such a case had been brought before Lord Coke as was made 
manifest by inquiry in our time in the sister branch of the service, 
of an officer of the Admiralty displacing efficient officers in the 
dockyards, and putting inefficient persons directors of works, as well 
as less efficient workmen in their stead, avowedly for political 
patronage, that great law lord would not have let it pass by, but 
would have pronounced that such acts were usurpations, weakening 
the Queen's defences, for the purpose of corrupting Parliament, 
under colour of the exercise of prerogative, and were high crimes and 
misdemeanours, punishable by impeachment. 

IIJ. — Effects of the Competition upon the Education of the Country. 

I will proceed, however, to submit to your notice the progress of 
the principle of open competitions for preventing the like defaults. 
At the last meeting of the section I submitted confident anticipa- 
tions of new and beneficial effects which the open competitive 
system must .produce on the educational institutions of the country. 
Since then there has been a manifest tendency to realise those anti- 
cipations. It forms one ground for great care in seeking the 
services of examiners of the highest position, that from them we may 
look beyond the determination of the qualifications of the individual 
candidates for suggestive observations for the practical improvement 
of education. Those officers who have before them, as it were 
judicially, the results of diflferent modes of tuition, are in a position 
to make practical comparisons and important public suggestions of 
improvements for the most efficient direction of educational service. 
The Eev. Canon Mosely, in his report on the competitive examina- 
tions at Woolwich, states that, with a view to the preparation of 
candidates, " classes had been formed in some of the universities and 
" public schools ; and it may, I think, be assumed that the majority 
" of the candidates had pursued a course of reading specially adapted 
" to the examination. Such examinations are, therefore, no longer 
" to be understood simply as accepting for their basis the general 
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" education of the country. They are necessarily to a certain 
" extent shaping and directing it." In the published report in 
respect to the last Woolwich examinations, Professors G-albraith and 
Houghton state : " As a proof of the benefits conferred by the com- 
" petitive system, we may mention that subjects hitherto neglected, 
" and some never heard of in Irish schools are now particularly 
" attended to and diligently taught. We may specify English and 
" French literature and certain advanced branches of science, such 
" as mechanics and hydrostatics. The effects of this system on the 
" study in the university are most striking. We have been fellows 
" of Trinity College since 1844, and have never witnessed anything 
" like the exertions to acquire knowledge made within the last two 
" years. The effect on the teachers is no less remarkable than on 
" the learners. We all feel that our honour is at stake in sending 
" forward candidates to these public contests, where the youth of the 
" entire kingdom assemble for competition. The desire to obtain 
" admission by competition to the Academy has brought into our class 
" some young men of the highest order of ability, who would do 
" honour to any profession in which they might engage. In several 
" instances we have known parents and friends to oppose the wishes 
" of these young men, on the ground that they would obtain more 
" distinction and better incomes in other avocations ; but in the end 
" the ardour for military life has prevailed. Is it not better, we ask, 
" to have such men in command of troops than those who creep in 
■" by the old way of lazy, spiritless patronage ? " 

Mr. Canon Mosely attests, that " the qualifications of the whole 
■" body of competitive candidates appeared to rise above the general 
" level of the education of the country." It is stated in evidence 
before the Commissioners for inquiring into the means of improving 
the sanitary condition of the army, that this was most decidedly so of 
the whole body of competing candidates for medical appointments in 
the East India service. Mr. Canon Mosely concludes his report on 
the last year's experience in the following terms : — " With reference 
" to the general scope and tendency of competitive examinations, I 
■" may perhaps be permitted the observation, that the consciousness 
" which success in such examinations brings with it in early life of a 
" power to act resolutely on a determinate plan, and to achieve a 
" difficult success, contributes more than the consciousness of talent 
" to the formation of a manly and honourable character, and to 
" success on whatever career a man may enter. Lastly, I believe 
" that the knowledge generally diffused among the youth of Eng- 
" land, that there is something to be won by a simple reference to 
" the merits of those who seek it ; an honourable career to be 
" entered upon by those who (according to a recognised test) are 
" found the best to deserve it — will Secure in the long run to the 
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" scientific corps a body of high-minded officers, capable of an 
" honourable emulation in the Public Service, and of a generous 
" devotion to the public interests." The provision of the simple 
standard as the definite test of merit recognised by Mr. Canon 
Mosely will, I submit, when fully developed, be an improvement in 
social and economical science, equivalent to an improvement in 
mechanical science. To the candidate, the producer of the service, 
the more simple standard saves the confusion, the waste of labour 
and pain of the pursuit of false standards, of varying and uncertain 
individual favour — varying and uncertain party favour. The labour 
for the attainment of the true and simple standard of merit is 
healthful and useful; and in qualifications attained will generally 
have a good current value in the open labour market to those who 
fail, as well as to those who succeed. The time worse than lost in 
the pursuit of the false standards, might be statistically enumerated, 
by many times the number of the cases of success. The closest 
statistics would, however, give only outlines of the amount of that 
loss ; but descriptions are requisite to convey just conceptions of 
the painful and degrading nature of the pursuit which is even lower 
in the lobbies of representative assemblies, of borough or democratic 
party committees, than it has heretofore been in the ante-rooms of 
princes or of monarchical ministers. 

Mr. Horace Greely, a popular American writer, thus describes- 
the pursuit of democratic party political patronage at Washington. 
" To-day, but more especially yesterday, a deplorable spectacle has 
" been presented here, — a glaring exemplification of the terrible 
" growth and diffusion of office begging. The Loco-foco House 
" has ordered a clean sweep of all its underlings, door-keepers, 
" porters, messengers, wood-carriers, &c. I care nothing for this 
" so far as the turned-out are concerned, but the swarms of 
" aspirants that invaded every hall and avenue of the capitol, 
" making doubly hideous the dissonance of its hundred echoes, 
" were dreadful to contemplate. Here were hundreds of young boys, 
" from twenty down to .twelve years of age, deep in the agonies of 
" this debasing game, ear-wigging and button-holding, — talking of 
" the services of their fathers or brothers to ' the party,' and 
" getting members to intercede for them with the appointing power."" 
Speaking of those turned out for these office-seekers, he says : "The 
" situation of the lowest part of the clerks and other subordinate 
" office-holders here is deplorable. No matter what are their 
" respective salaries, the great mass of them are always behind hand 
" and getting more so. When one is dismissed from office he has no 
" resource and no ability to wait for any, and considers himself, net 
" unnaturally, a ruined man. He usually begs to be reinstated, and 
" his wife writes or goes to the president or secretary to cry him. 
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" back to place with an ' over-true tale ' of a father without hope, 
" and of children without bread ; if repulsed, their prospect is dreary 
" indeed. "When office is the sole resource, and its retention is 
" dependant on another's interest and caprice, there is no slave so 
" pitiable as the officer." In nothing but in more aggravated 
features does this differ from the character of the labour lost in the 
pursuit of the old and false standards of individual or court favour as 
described by the old poet Spencer. 

" Full little knowest thou who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide; 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy princes' grace yet want her peeres, 
To have thy asking and yet wait many yeares ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless dispaires ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want,- — to be undone. 
Unhappie wight, borne to disastrous end, 
That does his life in so long tendence spend !" 

IV. — Moral Effects of Competition. 

The Section will have been concerned to hear the strong doubts 
expressed, as a justification for delaying compliance to the public 
requirements, whether the introduction of the Competitive Principle 
may not lower the high moral standards actually of the Public 
Service generally, and of Military Commands in particular. They 
may wish to know how it is proved to be in the moral aspect, espe- 
cially with this branch of Service, regarding which; perhaps the 
most eminent military writer of our time, the Chaplain-General, the 
Eev. Mr. Gleig, says, in a recently published Essay on Military 
Education : — " Eor the sake of the army itself, as well as for that of 
" the country, which," he justly says, " is of greater importance 
" still, we venture to express a hope," in which I fully concur, "that 
" the time will never come when the honour of holding Her Majesty's 
" Commission shall be regarded as a prize for which every clever 
" vagabond may compete, and which the sharpest rogue of the lot 
" may count upon carrying off as a matter of right." Now it is a com- 
plaint of Naval as well as Military Officers, that the sharpest of certain 
lots in Parliament, whom I will not characterize as the Chaplain- 
General does — lots connected with borough constituencies and Par- 
liamentary agencies — do count upon and do carry away as a matter 
of right, and that to a considerable extent, the honour of holding Her 
Majesty's Commission. But in answer, I may state, that a vagabond 
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may be defined to be, — one who wanders from place to place as well as 
from subject to subject ; and I would submit to the excellent Chaplain- 
General of our Forces, that the Competitive Principle excludes this 
species most effectually, for to succeed, the competitor must stick to his 
place, his study, as well as to his subject. A. rogue may be defined, 
one who appropriates the labour of others without the return of 
any equivalent. The Competitive Principle, I submit, is an 
effective corrective of roguery, for assuredly the successful compe- 
titor must of necessity give hard labour to acquire the requisite 
qualifications, and for the fruits of the labour of others which 
he may receive in the shape of salary, he gives a security of the 
highest order, in past labour, that he will return an equivalent 
amount of future service. 

And these new securities are imposed in addition to the 
security of more complete and direct evidence than has heretofore 
been required as to past moral conduct. I notice these vatici- 
nations about lowering the moral tone of the Schools as well as 
that of the Service, because they are so put forward as to lead the 
public to believe that the tone of the patronage-filled Schools and 
patronage-appointed Commissions has always hitherto been high 
and unexceptionable. The objection put forward by Lord Grey 
and others implies that the Competitive Examination affords 
" no " test of moral qualities, and implies that political patronage 
does afford such a test, and that whilst we admit the Competitive 
test alone to be fallible, and propose it as a part of a set of additional 
securities, — amongst which is prolonged and real probation, — the 
political-patronage test is infallible. "Why the very Schools for the 
patronage-appointed Cadets have been the scenes of low outrage, 
which was the subject of public notice and reprobation ; they were 
the scenes of depravity, not disclosed publicly, but which exceeded 
anything I have met with in the worst regulated Schools for pauper 
boys — so bad was the conduct of the patronage -appointed scholars 
as classes, that in despair it was proposed to break up the Schools 
and disperse them. You may be aware that in families when there 
was a failure, or an incorrigibly bad lad, the resource which political 
patronage gave the opening was the army, as a means of restraining 
Lim. You may have heard an angry father say, " Tou idle vagabond, 
" yon are fit for nothing ; I will send you away as a soldier." I at least 
have heard such expressions in Lancashire, and the parliamentary 
representative of the public was the channel for inflicting the bad 
bargain upon the Public Service as a part of his patronage. Though 
the conduct of the patronage-appointed classes has frequently been 
excessively bad, there were others, I know, sent, of a character 
befitting the theory, and whose position amongst the general class 
was, I am told, most painful. 
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But the public may be assured that the introduction of the Com- 
petitive Principle has proved the most effectual corrective of the 
vices that lead to roguery that has yet been applied. Even now, 
however, tutors and others who are interested in the Competitive 
Pupils, lament as a drawback the necessity of having to come in 
contact with the " old set," as being imbued with the bad traditions 
of the place, and as being a source of greater or less deterioration. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, the Section will be glad to learn 
that the moral improvement has been considerable in the Competi- 
tive Class of Cadets. Professors Gralbraitb. and Houghton report of 
them in these terms, which are corroborated by other impartial 
authorities : " As for the moral conduct and behaviour which should 
" characterise gentlemen holding Her Majesty's Commission, we 
" confidently appeal to Commanding Officers in the garrison at 
" Woolwich and the Eoyal Military Academy. About 110 gentle- 
" men have obtained either Commissions or places in the Academy, 
" and we have never heard of more than one instance of positively 
" bad conduct, and two instances of individuals removed in conse- 
" quence of ascertained unfitness for Military Service — not one 
" belonged to our class." In respect to the social position of the 
Competitive Candidates, it may be satisfactory to those who partici- 
pate in the apprehensions of the Chaplain- General, to know that it 
was much the same as before. But it may be asserted that the 
moral position of the Competitive Candidates was higher than that 
of those often spoiled children of fortune, who, it was well known 
from their surroundings, would in the most gross cases of unfitness 
have been quartered on the public, by pass or nominated, or any 
other than the open Competitive Examination. 

About one-third of the successful competitors were the sons of 
clergymen — but of lone clergvmen, possibly some of the Parson 
Adamses or Primroses, who do not mix in anti-social Parliamentary 
conflicts, and who have therefore no Parliamentary influence. Ano- 
ther third were the sons of gentlemen of private property and 
Magistrates, — but of gentlemen who do not administer their estates 
for the sake of county votes, or interest themselves in licensing 
party houses or doing work of that kind, and who have therefore no 
party patronage through which to get Commissions. The rest were 
sons of Officers in the Army, or of Barristers ; some were wards of 
Chancery, and only four per cent, were the sons of parents entered 
as " men of business," possibly the " buyers and sellers " spoken of 
with alarm by Lord Ellenborough. 

Amongst the objections raised on the moral grounds since our 
last meeting to the principle wo have adopted, are those made by the 
Bight Hod. Sir John McNeill, in an address to the Associated Socie- 
ties of the University of Edinburgh. In that address he speaks of 
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it as a consequence of the adoption of our principle, that others, 
meaning patronage-appointed candidates, may be excluded from the 
Public Service, " although they may excel their competitors in inte- 
" grity, judgment, good sense, vigour, and every other quality that 
" is calculated to inspire confidence in their character and to give 
" assurance of real usefulness." In this and similar declarations we 
have the assumption quietly made that competition not merely fails to 
ensure these qualities, but positively prejudices them, whilst the exist- 
ing system does ensure and. foster them. The objections are of the 
more importance, as coming from a permanent public servant, and a 
member of the Diplomatic Service, of which Service I may premise, 
that, some time ago, the idea was entertained of making it the 
subject of a special training. Had tbat idea been to any fair extent 
realized, it might have led to the institution of an international 
judicatory, a science of international jurisprudence, a code of inter- 
national intercourse, and regulations for the security and advance- 
ment of civilization ; and- it might have saved disastrous wars, even 
those of our own time. The failure of the executive hands to realise 
the great idea of the devising head, in the requirement of special 
training for the high principles — not mere cheating — involved in 
diplomacy, may be presented as a warning of the need of constant 
watchfulness to prevent the failure of the application of the princi- 
ples of improvement in question from the operation of such influ- 
ences as I am about to exemplify as having been prevalent, and as 
possibly yet tainting Sir John McNeill's own branch of Service. In 
that branch there are no doubt men "like Sir John himself of distin- 
guished ability; but I know that amongst them there prevails a 
feeling in accordance with that of other permanent Civil Servants and 
with that of myself on this question. The examples which I am about 
to present are bygone instances ; but if Sir John's information be 
comprehensive, he cannot but be aware that living examples might 
be selected, comprising the like evil elements, though varying in 
degree, and less prominent, or conspicuous only in narrower circles. 
And from the character of some late appointments in high places, 
after qualities had been stamped by unreversed decisions of Courts 
of Law — and others subsequently stamped by judicial decisions 
which are irreversible — the public may believe in the possibility of 
other less obscure appointments under similar influences requiring 
to be guarded against by new securities for the future. 

The work from which I am about to quote is from the published 
diary of a recently deceased member of the very highest society, — 
Mr. Eaikes, — who, as it were, photographs the movers in the chief 
political circles of the past, and some of them of the present reign. 
He describes an early companion of the " first gentleman" in Europe, 
and a leader of what was then deemed refined society, Mr. Brummell, 
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and represents that having failed at play he fell into debt, and states 
as a natural proceeding that he looked to an income from the public 
taxes as a means of retrieving himself. " His kind friends," says 
Mr. Eaikes — " Alvanley, Worcester, and Lord Sefton, with many 
" others — were constantly ready to assist him on these occasions" — 
his debts ; " but when he had at last recourse to statements of 
" distress and imprisonment which the next post proved to be 
" unfounded, their patience began to be exhausted." " His great 
" object was to be appointed Consul at Calais ; and he would without 
" a doubt have succeeded, through the interest and zeal of his friends, 
" in obtaining the appointment if a vacancy had occurred, but the 
" incumbent, Mr. Marshall, persisted in living. At last he was nomi- 
" nated Consul at Caen ; but the next difficulty was to leave Calais, 
" where he had contracted a considerable debt. This object, however, 
" was after much perplexity accomplished, by his giving a security on 
" the future appointments to the Calais creditor. No sooner was he 
" installed as Consul at Caen than he committed an act so extraordi- 
" nary, so incomprehensible, that it overwhelmed his friends with 
" astonishment and disgust. He wrote a formal letter to Lord Pal- 
" merston, the Foreign Secretary, stating that the place was a sine- 
" cure, and the duties attached to it so trifling that he himself should 
" recommend its being reduced. It remains still a mystery what was 
" the object of this manoeuvre, for it can bear no other name ; whether 
" he hoped in such a case to get a better appointment, or whether he 
" wished to throw over his creditors who held a lien upon his salary ; 
" but be that as it may, he was himself the real sufferer. Lord Pal- 
" merston, who was his well-wisher, said, ' What can I do ? In the 
" ' present time of popular cry for retrenchment and reform, I can 
" ' only act upon his instructions to reduce the place ;' which was 
" done. Thus was poor Brummell once more utterly unprovided, and 
" by his own wilful act." What will be observed here is the entire 
absence of any conscience at taking money out of the public purse, 
not only without any qualifications for the Service, i. e., advancing 
our commerce, and maintaining abroad our public character for 
integrity by example as well as precept, — but without the pretence 
of a return of any sort of public service whatsoever. The noble lords, 
Alvanley, Worcester, and Sefton, with many others his well-wishers, 
were " overwhelmed with astonishment and disgust," that he should 
do such a thing as give up a patronage-appointment, an income 
which, harsh as it may seem, I must assert it was an offence for 
others to give him, and a public fraud for him to receive. 

But this Mr. Eaikes himself fell into difficulties after a life of 
purely private pleasure, and applied for a public appointment, and 
considers himself extremely ill-used, and his friend the Duke of 
Wellington thought so too, that he did not get one. The qualities 
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which enlisted the zeal and excited the great political well-wishers of 
Brummell appear to have been that he contributed to their private 
amusement ; at whosoever's cost or by whatsoever means seems to 
have been to them a matter of indifference. Sir John McNeill 
appears before the Associated Societies of Edinburgh in a proud, 
indignant attitude, as if nothing but high and noble private virtue 
were possible in the Service for which new tests are sought. But let 
me state, in the words of the intimate friend and associate himself, 
Mr. Raikes, the moral qualities, in which no defect, no disqualification 
for the Public Service of the country was then, or in many quarters 
is even now, seen. " Never did any influence create such wide and 
" real mischief in society," i. e., as the influence of Brummell. 
" Governed by no principle himself, all his efforts and example 
" tended to stifle it in others. Prodigality was his creed, gambling 
" his vice, and a reckless indifference to public opinion the very 
" groundwork of his system. The cry of indignation that was 
" raised at his departure, when he left so many friends who had 
" become his securities to pay the means of his past extravagance, 
" some of them at the risk of their own ruin, was a low and feeble 
" whisper when compared with the groans and sighs of entire 
" families, who have since had to deplore those vices and misfortunes 
" which first originated in his seductions. What a long list of ruin, 
" desolation, and suicide, could I now trace to this source!" 

"Will Sir John McNeill assert that nothing of the kind is still 
possible in any part of the Public Service in these our own times ? 
Can he undertake to say that the mothers and members of ruined 
families have yet ceased to weep for the doings of one, — not in the 
Diplomatic Service it is true, — but in a position for the influence of 
the source of that corrupt patronage which the new principle would 
prevent, for it was only in 1852-54 that John Sadleir was a Lord of 
the Treasury. A writer, who is, I believe, himself a member of the 
Consular Service, in an article in a late number of the " Westminster 
" Review," says : — " A British Consulate of the present time chiefly 
" resembles in name what it was just after the peace, when a patron 
" would say, ' I have obtained the place for you ; provide yourself 
" ' with a quire of foolscap and six pens, and go and levy fees in the 
" ' dirty ships ; pluck the hen without making her scream, and in ten 
" ' years you will be rich and respected.' " Now, however, those 
great City hens, such as Messrs. Ingram Travers, Gassiot, and 
Morley, will not let a feather of one of their chickens be touched 
without a scream, and the emoluments obtainable by that process are 
somewhat lessened. 

As characterizing subsisting appointments, the writer quotes a 
letter of a celebrated Commander, in which he says : — ■' Our private 
" intercourse with the Consuls is embarrassing enough. At we 
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" have as perfect a gentleman as can be found, and his colleague 

" at has many times cleaned my shoes when I was on a visit at 

" Petworth and he was a livery-servant of my lord's. There's a 
" mighty difference between the two, only Plush has the better salary. 

" Then we have an ex music-master at , only because he ran 

" away with the Minister's niece. Had it been with the Minister's 
" daughter instead, we should have seen him Charg6 d' Affaires to 
" begin with." 

Now, I beg leave to say that we should not object even to Plush, 
simply as Plush, any more than we should admit his master, as such, 
though he may have neglected the advantages of his position to 
qualify him for the special branch in the Public Service. But our 
neighbours, the French, have, from troubles in which they got by 
mere patronage-appointments, found it necessary to do what we 
ought to do : they have adopted securities for the qualifications of 
their Consuls, tested by examinations on the principles we propose. 
A Consul should carry with him, for the Public Service, a knowledge 
of the legal institutions of his country, and obtain a knowledge of 
the legal and municipal institutions of the country where he resides. 
He must be at times a registrar of Legal Contracts, an advocate of 
his countrymen in cases of the violation of the law — commercial, or 
maritime, or international : he may have to act as a Judge as well as 
an Ambassador. The French regulations now require that the Consul 
shall have the diploma of an Avocat, which is only obtainable upon 
real examinations : and, moreover, that he shall have a special know- 
ledge of French Treaties, and professional ability in dealing with the 
questions which arise out of their non-observance. 

Having had to investigate the subject of foreign quarantines, I 
have had opportunities for seeing some of the work of the Consuls 
of France ; and I have seen that in places where it has scarcely a 
tithe of the commerce of England, or of the affairs — the real ground 
of influence — they have had an influence more than equal. I may 
mention, as an example, that the Bey of Tunis, being struck with 
the superior manner in which Consular and Diplomatic business was 
transacted by the French Consul, bethought him that he could get 
no one who could transact his own business so well in France, and 
with the inducement of a high salary the former French Consul, 
M. Lesseps, the brother of the promoter of the Suez Canal, is now 
Charge" d' Affaires for Tunis at the French Court. In France, as 
here, under consideration of high politics, persons are appointed as 
Ambassadors who have not the rudimentary qualifications which 
would enable them to perform properly the duties of Consuls ; and 
there, as here, there are Consuls of superior ability who ought to 
be chosen as Ambassadors. 

The principle we advocate would, in the Consular Service in 
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France — whatever it may admit — certainly have excluded Plush, but 
more especially would it have excluded Brummell ; or rather, had the 
principle been applied to him when young it would have made him, 
with his natural abilities, another and a better man. In compelling 
his study of jurisprudence, it would have obstructed his study of 
fashion ; in necessitating studies interesting in themselves, it would 
have relieved him from ennui, the disease of unfurnished minds, and 
have abated the temptation to excitement of gambling as a means of 
relief; in obliging him to have recourse to inexpensive occupations, 
it would have restrained his indulgence in expensive pleasures, and 
the temptations to violations of integrity to obtain the means of 
gratifying them. He might have been led to take up as one of his 
mistresses Science, of which it is justly said that it never grows grey, 
and which would neither have plundered nor have deserted him in his 
old age. Whilst the principle for which we contend secures the intel- 
lectual qualification required for Sir John McNeill's own branch of 
the Service, as well as others, negatively at least, and by antagonism 
to them it abates vices, and promotes the moral and social virtues 
becoming the Public Service and position, more especially to the 
class to whom Brummell belonged, the principle must be beneficial 
in its operation. 

Sir John McNeill, besides having such examples before him in his 
own profession, had before him, in Scotland, nearly a century of 
experience, to which I referred at our last meeting, of the influence 
of the principle of patronage in the patronage Scholarships, as com- 
pared with the opposite principle displayed in the Scholarships put 
up to open competition, the Competitive Class being distinguished 
by "judgment, good sense, vigour, and every other quality that is 
" calculated to inspire confidence in their character, and give an 
" assurance of real usefulness," furnishing some of the brightest 
ornaments of his country, whilst the Patronage Classes there have 
been comparatively destitute of them, and replete with minor 
Brummells, and the principle of patronage was found so detri- 
mental to the Educational Institutions of Scotland, that the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Scotch Universities, at the head 
of whom was the Earl of Aberdeen, unanimously recommended the 
abolition of patronage-appointments, founders' wills notwithstand- 
ing, and throwing them open to competition. The adoption of the 
Competitive Principle, which has thrown open the writerships for 
the Indian Service to competition, has dissipated a nest of Scotch 
patronage and nepotism, to the advantage of Scotland itself, as 
well as to India and to the rest of the Empire. It will open 
a field to Scotland's best sons; to her Burnses as well as to her 
Hugh Millers, to her Adam Smiths and her Playfairs ; and she 
may well afford to let her political Macsycophants pair off— or I 
should rather say slough off — under the influence of the healing 
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progress of commerce, science, and administrative improvement, with 
Ireland's Sadleirs or England's Brummells. 

V. — Effects on Physical Training. 

Having described the bearing of the progress made upon the 
educational and moral aspect of the principle, I will now advert to it 
in its bodily or physical aspect. 

Since we last met an objection has been put forward by Lord 
Grey against the adoption of the open Competitive Principle in these 
terms : — " It is," he says, " a well-ascertained fact, that the premature 
" forcing of young minds has an injurious effect upon their vigour in 
" after life, and the acquisition of a great amount of knowledge may 
" be dearly purchased by weakening the powers of judgment, of 
" reflection, and of original thought." This may be admitted, but 
it is submitted that the knowledge hitherto required for public 
offices is not extraordinary, and the labour required for its acquisi- 
tion not excessive. His lordship, however, says he is informed 
that such has been the result of the Competitive system upon 
the pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique in France. The English 
Commissioners have examined that School, from which they testify 
that " its peculiar mode of uniting in one course of competition candi- 
" dates for Civil and Military Service has probably raised scientific 
" thought to a higher point in the French than in any other Army, 
" and that cases of overwork do occur, as in the early training for 
" every profession ; but following the evidence we have received, we 
" have no reason to think them so numerous as to balance the 
" advantages of thoughtful study devoted early towards a profession 
" which, however practical, is eminently benefited by it." 

Dr. Vaughan, the Master of Harrow School, gives some impor- 
tant testimony on this point. He says : " Between the two classes 
" of Bookworms and Dolts there is a middle order, by far the largest 
" of all, consisting of boys who combine more or less of diligent 
" attention to their studies with more or less of marked proficiency 
" in games. At Harrow it is thought almost discreditable not to 
" play, and play well, at some games ; and I am happy to say very 
" many, if not almost all, of our successful scholars have been great 
" also in the school games. I have known boys who have gained an 
" annual scholarship by open examination against the school, and 
" who have been also members or even captain of our eleven at 
" cricket." I believe also that the boats of the chief races are 
manned in large proportion by first-class men at Cambridge as well 
as at Oxford, and whilst there has been no medical intervention to 
restrain excessive devotion to studies, such intervention has been 
found necessary to prevent injury from excessive devotion to boat- 
racing. Before, however, stating the actual results on this point of 
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the chief Competitive Examinations -which have taken place for the 
Military Service, which the Section will be interested to know, I beg 
permission to correct an assumption into which Lord Grey has been 
probably led by seeing the best of the Service about himself, that 
the patronage-appointments and the existing Civil Service are distin- 
guished by " bodily vigour, as well as by powers of judgment and 
" reflection, and original thought," which the application of the 
Competitive Principle must weaken. 

Now it is the allegation of the Treasury Commissioners and 
eminent Civil Servants, that, as a matter of fact, patronage appoint- 
ments and the Civil Service generally is distinguished by bodily 
weakness, as well as infirmity, for light mental labour. The following 
are the terms of the report of Sir Stafford Northeote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan : " That the comparative lightness of the work, and the 
" certainty of provision in case of retirement owing to bodily inca- 
" pacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends of 
" sickly youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in the 
" service of the Government ; and the extent to which the public are 
" consequently burthened, first, with the salaries of oflicers who are 
" obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account of ill 
" health, and afterwards with their pensions, when they retire on the 
" same plea, would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
"opportunities of observing the system." The width of this state- 
ment was challenged by an official supporter of the present system, 
but it was answered by one instance and a tender of others, showing 
that in one department, that of the Public Records, eight junior 
clerks out of twenty-one and one messenger were obliged to obtain 
leave of absence, varying from three to six months, on account of ill 
health. Three of these clerks died within a very few years after their 
appointments. It appeared that for five years the average number 
of absence on working days, on account of illness, amongst these 
twenty-one junior clerks, was three hundred and sixty ; on which the 
permanent chief of the department, Sir Francis Palgrave, remarks, 
" In no private establishment, e. g., bank or solicitor's office, would 
" clerks be permitted to absent themselves habitually as frequently 
" as they do in this department [it may be added from lighter 
" duties] ; an individual so absenting himself would be simply told 
"that his state of health incapacitated him for the employment." 

What says Sir B,. Bromley, the Accountant-General of the Navy? 
" The most feeble sons of families which have been so fortunate as to 
" obtain an appointment, yes, and others too, mentally or physically 
" incapacitated, enter the Service. I could quote several instances. 
" The more able and ambitious sons seek the open professions." At 
an Educational Meeting I, some time ago, took occasion to appeal to 
some corporators present whether it was not better that the livery 
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of a postman should not denote a prize scholarship in a diocesan 
school than a job of some party electioneering clique. Whereupon I 
was assailed by a writer of the " Times," a supporter of political 
patronage. Did I not know that what was wanted for a postman 
was strength in the calves, not strength in the head ? I well 
knew that, be it as it might with the head, the patronage appoint- 
ments, even for letter-carriers, were not distinguished by care for 
the bodily qualifications, for strength of calves, or legs that 
would last. It has actually been found necessary to appoint 
an Officer of Health to retrieve and protect the health of the 
Postal Establishment in the Metropolis; and that officer, in his 
last report, represents the continued deterioration of the bodily 
character of the letter-carriers and sorters, and the generally 
debilitated and under-sized condition of the present class of 
candidates. " The consequence of which is," says Dr. Lewis, "that 
" there is more illness among the officers than the nature of the work 
" might be expected to give rise to." " But, though the work is not 
" detrimental to men of average constitutional strength, of fair 
" muscular development, and with sound organs of breathing and 
" circulation, it is quite the contrary with persons of impaired health, 
" or who are under-sized in stature, or who are weakly framed. I 
" have therefore proposed that his G-race the Postmaster-G-eneral 
" should sanction the medical officer rejecting, as unfit for the work, 
" not only such candidates as are labouring under disease, but also 
" such as are not found, by certain specified tests, equal to a stated 
" amount of corporeal exertion." 

Even with the check upon the sort of nominations produced by 
the knowledge of the existence of the new examinations of the candi- 
dates for the service of letter-carriers, 11 per cent, were found to be 
bodily unfit, and 34 per cent, were disqualified by the want of a low 
amount of elementary education. On the educational point of the 
matter I will only observe, in passing, that in some of the German 
Postal Establishments they require of their letter sorters an examina- 
tion of so much of geography as supplies a knowledge of the names 
of places ; and the extraordinary mistakes, which are matter of not 
unfrequent experience, show that a special examination of the kind 
may be advantageously introduced here. A friend mentioned to me 
an instance of a letter, addressed " Canton de Vaud," but long after 
it had been given up as lost, it arrived, with the postal superscrip- 
tion, " Not known in China," where it had been sent to Canton, 
" Try Switzerland." 

The public will be glad to know that although the Competitive 
Principle has only been partially introduced into that department, it 
has, with the new securities for bodily fitness, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the establishment, checked the continued infusion of patronage- 
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promoted, bodily as well as mental, cripples. The second report of 
the Postal Department speaks of the new system " comprising ap- 
" p ointment by examination of candidates, progressive payments, and 
" promotion by merit," as having " produced an effect immediately 
" and strikingly apparent in giving a higher tone to the Service, in 
" inducing steadiness and good conduct, and inciting men to honour- 
" able rivalry," as having operated so beneficially that the Commis- 
sioners — Sir Stafford Northeote and Sir Charles Trevelyan — who 
recommended it, " are entitled to the gratitude of the whole depart - 
" ment ; and I may say that, indirectly, they have conferred an 
" important benefit on the country at large." The excess of the 
bodily as well as the mentally debilitated in the ranks of the Public 
Service, is simply what might be expected from the element of party 
and political patronage. If a Member of Parliament has a crippled 
dependant, or if an influential constituent has a weakly member of 
his family, what more natural than to get him quartered on the 
Public Service ? When it is suggested to a solicitor for patronage 
that the son, if he have the capacity stated, might obtain higher 
emolument in the open professions, the stock answer is, " Oh, but 
poor fellow, he is too feeble in constitution to get on in them !" 

So extensive is the annoyance created by the operation of that 
element, that it may be observed in the correspondence included in 
the last Eeport of the Civil Service Commissioners, that departments 
where they rather avoid their services for testing mental acquirements, 
earnestly avail themselves of them for testing bodily qualifications. 

But what has been the result of the Competitive System, where 
pre-eminence in the bodily requirements was most prominently 
contended for by old Generals in Parliament, and failure most 
apprehended, namely, in the military cadetships ? Lord Derby 
had got out for him one instance of a competitive cadet, who was 
found, to be defective in his riding, and the statement of this 
one instance was received with cheers. But why was it not 
suggested to his Lordship that riding was not in the curriculum 
for competition, and that it was possible that this same cadet 
might, even somewhat to the neglect of the accomplishment 
belonging to every trooper, have acquired for the service of the 
Army the engineering science of a Vauban? His Lordship, however, 
and Lord Grey, will be glad to learn that the single instance given 
to them and the public, as characterizing the class of competitive 
cadets, is the reverse of the truth. In respect to the class of suc- 
cessful competitors, the Bev. S. Gralbraith, Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, and the Bev. S. Houghton, Professor of 
Geology, in a Beport to the Chief Examiner, the Bev. Canon Mosely, 
state with regard to physical condition, " We venture to assert that 
" some are to be found who, as to muscular condition, cannot be 
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" excelled in any of Her Majesty's regiments." On a review of the 
whole body of cadets by Sir Hugh "Williams, he particularly compli- 
mented the competitive cadets on their soldierly bearing and on the 
accuracy with which they went through their drill ; but above all is 
the testimony of the drill-serjeant, who, I am informed, declares that 
the competitive cadets learn their drill in one-half the time required 
by the patronage cadets. 

Not merely is there bodily equality under the new system, but as 
a class, bodily superiority so marked on the part of the competitive 
cadets, that, as a Reverend Professor who was interested in them 
informed me, he was ready to back them against the field at cricket, 
at foot-race, or any exercise by which bodily power could be fairly 
tested. It may, I think, be stated, as a conclusion, that whilst here 
and there a student of inferior bodily power may make good mental 
progress, yet that, as a general rule, efficient and persevering mental 
labour must be sustained by good bodily stamina. 

The concurrent testimony shows that the improvements we have 
advocated, so far from deteriorating the Service, as its opponents 
apprehend, improve it bodily as well as mentally. 

VI.. — Progress of the Principle of Competition in the Colonies. 

Since we last met, the Principle has made progress in unexpected 
directions where it will have important bearings in the political rela- 
tions of the Empire ; for an Act has been passed by the Legislature 
of Canada " For improving the organization and improving the effi- 
" ciency of its Civil Service," which Act adopts our Principle of 
Special Qualifications for the Service tested by open competition, 
before a Board of Examiners, as proposed in England. The Prin- 
ciple has also been introduced into Malta under the auspices of the 
enlightened Q-overnor, Sir William Eeid, who reports, " I continue 
" to be of opinion that the system of giving Clerkships to persons 
" under 22 years of ago, who pass the best examination, is working 
" advantageously for Malta, and the competition created is evidently 
" having the effect of improving the schools." I am informed that, 
with others of our Administrative Eeforms, the principle of open 
competition is under consideration for adoption in Australia. 

I beg leave to submit that the course taken by the Legislature of 
Canada, as well as that indicated in Australia, is of the highest 
import for the advancement of Economic Science and Public Admi- 
nistration, for the preservation of Representative Institutions from 
degradation, as well as for the educational and political progress of 
the Colonial population. The first effect of the principle of open 
competition is in getting rid of the obstructive operation of great, 
and in the Colonies peculiarly odious, irrelevancies — as I term them. 
"What would it be in this Association, if we were, on questions of 
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science, to enter into the Professor's theological or political opinions, 
or those of his parents ; if for example, before considering the views 
of a Professor on electricity, which he has deeply and profoundly 
studied, we were to discuss his views on politics or theology, which 
he probably cannot have studied, but will probably have taken on 
credit — as it would be with the progress of sciences here, so it in, 
to the extent to which it prevails in Public Administration. 

In Ireland how odious is it to see in times when one party is 
predominant, the service of the Engineers or the Artillery deprived 
of the superior qualifications of a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, because his father is a Protestant and an Orangeman, or on 
the predominance of another party, to see shut out a young man of 
superior acquisitions in engineering science, because, like his parent, 
he is a Roman Catholic ! As we make progress in art and science, 
great and greater devotion is required to divisions and subdivisions 
of labour, and this attention to these subdivisions almost pre- 
cludes attention to other wide general controversial questions of 
politics or theology, and almost necessitates their adoption on trust, 
and makes the perseverance in the adoption of those irrelevancies as 
tests, the more odiously unjust towards the young. The Competi- 
tive Principle, as testing the qualifications for the specialities of 
Service, avoids all this. In Canada, it must avoid hateful feelings 
and jealousies of mere race. In Australia it will assure the young 
and best qualified candidate, that if, upon the prolonged probation — 
which is the adjunct of our Principle — his own conduct displays his 
purification, he shall be as little prejudiced by his antecedents as if 
he were a descendant of one of our most awful historical scoun- 
drels and rank traitors — amongst whose descendants, or such of them 
as remain to show — as many of them do show, in an exemplary 
manner, the purifying influence of the time and civilisation — our 
great historical depictor of their progenitors, Lord Macaulay, is sent 
to associate. The Principle in its operation in those Colonies is a 
bounty on moral purification. At the same time, in counteracting 
noxious anti-social irrelevancies to the proper object in hand — the 
Principle tends, by freeing the exercise of special qualifications from 
their disturbance, to facilitate those applications of science to the 
improvement of Administration, of which one condition of progress 
is permanence in their prosecution. 

The development of the principle of government by the great 
irrelevancies of general political party principles, as against special 
qualifications, may be seen on a gigantic scale in the United States. 
I have received from very able officers either of the State, or general 
government, inquiries on questions of administrative improvements, 
which I hare had specially to consider ; such, for instance, as the 
application of sanitary science to the improvement of the population ; 
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improvements in the statistics of administration, for which most im- 
portant fields were opened in America. But, on inquiry as to their pro- 
gress, I have been informed that the promoters there had been ejected 
by a change of political parties, and that the attempt was extinguished. 
Under such conditions, the introduction of improvements of a scien- 
tific character in public administration appears to me to be generally 
hopeless. The effect of the frequent changes of the political chiefs 
of departments in England is bad enough ; but in the United States 
we have the development of political patronage government on the 
largest scale, as displayed on each Presidential change of party when 
the great mass of office-holders, amongst whom are the holders of 
upwards of 30,000 postal offices, are dismissed, and the vacant offices 
are held up as the spirit of party conflict, when such scenes occur as 
have been already described of the office-seeking at "Washington. 
According to authentic official reports and acts, such as an act pro- 
hibiting high executive officers of state from taking bribes, — reports 
on the bribery of members of the supreme legislature, — reports on the 
bribery of state legislatures, such as that of Wisconsin, — speaker, 
president, senators, and all — reports on the corruption of local office- 
bearers, such as those of the State of New York : in few, if in any, of 
the old Monarchial States, is there so much corruption, or so much 
misspent and oppressive taxation, as shown in the latter State. In 
none is person or life so insecure, as shown by the extensive habitual 
use of arms, by men going armed to public assemblies, in repeated 
actual personal conflicts on the floor of the Congress, or in mutual 
combats of class against class, as in the streets of Philadelphia, — in 
no old State, perhaps, are the judiciaries and the police so exten- 
sively degraded and so little respected by [the populace as shown 
by the extensive resort to Lynch law and the appointment of 
vigilance committees. The chief cause of this deterioration of 
the United States Government is ascribed, in the memoirs 
of Mr. Horace G-reely of New York, to the practice of rotation 
in offices, and to the spread of the system of " wire pulling " 
to obtain them. " That deadly element was introduced into our 
" political system which rendered it so exquisitely vicious that 
" thenceforth it worked to corruption by an irresistible necessity." 
" It has thronged the capitol with greedy sycophants. It has made 
" politics a game of cunning, with enough of chance in it to render it 
" interesting to the low crew that play. It has made the President 
" a pawn, with which to make the first move, — a puppet to keep the 
" people amused while their pockets are picked. It has excluded 
" from the service of the State nearly every man of ability and 
" worth, and enabled bloated and beastly demagogues, without a ray 
" of talent, without a sentiment of magnanimity, — illiterate, vulgar, 
" insensible to shame, to exert a power in this republic which its 
" greatest statesmen in their greatest days never wielded." 
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Now, the course approved by the Canadian legislature, of holding 
out public offices as prizes for the advancement of education, and for 
acquirements in their schools of those qualifications which are 
equally available for the private and open professions, and withdraw- 
ing the public emoluments as prizes for conflicts of party passion 
and violence on political platforms, is the best measure for preserving 
free representative institutions from degradation, and ensuring to 
that great colony a rate of advance in social as well as a political 
progress, which, under the existing conditions in the United States, 
must be hopeless, unless the contending parties can be brought, 
by the force of an enlightened public opinion, to consider the 
principle, and to concede to their educational institutions the rewards 
which they will not yield to each other. For these reasons, and for 
stimulating and testing the progress of their rising educational 
institutions, the principle may be solemnly commended to the 
earnest consideration of all our colonial legislatures as well as to our 
relations in the United States. 

VII. — Replies to recent Objections. 

At home, however, we have only made a few tentative applica- 
tions of the principle, and it will need constant public attention, and 
pressure on their representatives, to ensure its prevalence against 
party and political corruption. And this brings me to the objection 
put forth against it, since we last met, by Lord Grey, in defence of 
party patronage. " The possession and exercise," says his lordship, 
" by the minister of the Crown of a large, share of authority in parlia- 
" ment is the foundation upon which our whole system of govern- 
" ment rests, whilst this authority has from the first been maintained 
" principally by means of the patronage of. the Crown, and in the 
" power vested in the administration of conferring favours of various 
" kinds on its parliamentary supporters " (p. 39). Here we have an 
interpretation of the meaning of the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown, and a plain declaration that even the reformed parliament 
can only be worked by conferring favours to purchase the votes of 
members — that is to say, by political corruption. If it were so, it 
may be submitted that it were far cheaper and simpler to return at 
once to direct payments for votes, as in Sir Eobert Walpole's time ; 
but whilst his lordship holds that what we call corruption is essential 
to representative institutions, the permanent officers who have advo- 
cated the principle in question, and who may claim to have had the 
largest experience and observation of the working of those institu- 
tions, maintain in their vindication that party or political patronage 
is not only not, necessary but most detrimental to them. 

"We prefer the authority of the greatest statesman of the last 
century, Burke, who, in his great speech on economical reform, said : 
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" What I bent the whole force of my mind to was the reduction of 
" that corrupt influence which is itself the perennial spring of all 
" prodigality and of all disorder, which loads us with [two ?] millions 
" of debt, which takes away vigour from our arms, wisdom from our 
" councils, and every shadow of authority and credit from the most 
" venerable parts of our constitution." If the principle of the com- 
petitive examination, and the now wide-spread evidence of its success, 
moral and bodily as well as mental, as proved in its practical working, 
even with imperfect means, could have been brought before that 
statesman, we may confidently assert that he would have hailed it as 
the efficient means of accomplishing the desideratum, the eradication 
of the corrupt influence which Lord Grey says is to be maintained. 
I would submit the example of its full development in the United 
States of America for the noble lord's consideration. In antici- 
pation of his objection, I had myself observed, " When the 
" measures were first proposed for the abolition of patronage 
" in local administration (meaning under the Poor Law Amend- 
" ment Act), the notion of their practical working was then 
" treated, as now, in the Civil Service, by old political and other 
" officers, with the like incredulity that the old Mahratta chieftains 
" treated the notion of European armies or native armies in India 
" being moved or maintained in the field without regular plunder." 
I have elsewhere shown, in my paper on the subject submitted to the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), that none of the 
anticipated evils had arisen, I will not say from the entire abolition — 
for that has not been accomplished — but from the reduction of local 
patronage ; and that it was proved, " that appointments as patronage 
" have been extensively abandoned spontaneously by local adminis- 
" trative bodies ; and that public opinion, when fairly and impartially 
" consulted, is in favour of the proposed measure of administrative 
" reform. That to the extent to which mere patronage has been 
" already abandoned, and securities for special fitness in appoint- 
" ments have been applied, the efficiency, economy, and respecta- 
" bility of the service have been advanced. That in proportion as 
" appointments merely for patronage without special qualifications, 
" through favour or for party purposes, have been abolished in local 
" administration, the action of the representative bodies has been 
" improved, and their respectability advanced. And so I have else- 
" where endeavoured to show at some length it must be in its opera- 
" tion on Parliament itself." 

I have never heard any permanent officer who has had the honour 
to serve under Earl Grey speak of him but with great respect for hiii 
high integrity and ability, — feelings which I entertain myself. But 
the views in respect to the condition of the permanent public service 
expressed by his lordship and by other noble lords who have held 
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high political offices of state, may be readily accounted for. During 
their terms of office their wishes are promptly anticipated; they 
are surrounded by " eye service "; they neither experience any defici- 
ency nor see any other than the best of the service ; and hearing 
little or no complaint from the public, it is natural for them to 
presume that all is well. But in behalf of permanent officers of 
the longest experience, who could only be brought to avow defects 
under a strong sense of necessity and duty, it may be complained 
of as an unmerited affront to them and an unfair treatment of the 
question, that their urgent testimony, and their grave and uncontro- 
verted facts are passed over in silence as of no account. For which 
of the changing party political chiefs, as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, can have had means of observation to compare with 
those of Sir Charles Trevelyan ; — or practical experience like that of 
the late chairman of the Board of Inland Bevenue, Mr. John Wood, 
who put on record his sense of the urgency of the complete adop- 
tion of the principle of the competitive examination for staying the 
influence of parliamentary corruption in the large branch of 
administration over which he presided ? What first lord, or 
changing Parliamentary secretary, can be expected to see, as Admiral 
Sir Baldwin Walker painfully felt, and was compelled to resist, the 
detrimental effects of party patronage in the chief defences of the 
kingdom ; — or appreciate the condition of the whole of that branch of 
service like Sir E. Bromley, who urges the adoption of the competitive 
tests, to the exclusion of illusory fixed tests, as means of getting a 
competent and more gentlemanly class of men into the service, as 
well as of rendering it more efficient and economical ? What 
changing party political Secretary at War may pretend to an amount 
of experience equal to that of General Portlock and others, the 
military commissioners appointed expressly to investigate the means 
of improving the scientific education in the army, to examine the 
experience of France and other continental nations, and who come 
back, and upon foreign experience as well as our own, report on the 
superior working of the open competitive principle, and the neces- 
sity of its adoption ; — or what party chief can pretend to an amount 
of experience equal to that of the advocates for its extended adoption 
in the army to appointments to commissions for the line, as well as 
for the engineers and artillery — Sir de Lacy Evans and the Com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies in India ? 

There remains yet another portion of proceedings upon this 
subject, by the political chiefs of departments, as displayed in some 
of the correspondence, which requires especial public attention, 

On the outset of the Civil Service Commission the commissioners 
sent round to the several departments, requesting them to particu- 
larize the qualifications which tbey deemed requisite in the candidates 
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for service. The commissioners adopted implicitly the standards to 
which ihe departments requested that the examinations for their 
service might be directed. The following portion of official corre- 
spondence in relation to the appointments in the large departments 
of the Customs is highly illustrative of the need of continued public 
attention to the question : — 

Mr. Maclean to Mr. Maitland. 

Custom Souse, London, 
Sih, 18^ January, 1858. 

" Mr. Hayter, Secretary to the Treasury, having in a communica- 
tion dated the 11th ultimo, represented to the Board of Customs 
that difficulty had been experienced in obtaining suitable candidates 
for the office of Principal Coast Officer in consequence of the 
stringent nature of the examination at present in force for such 
offices, 

I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Civil 
Service Commissioners., that the Board have proposed to omit history 
from among the subjects for examination for coast officers, of which 
proposition Mr. Hayter has approved, and I am to signify the 
request of the Board to be informed whether the Commissioners have 
any objection to the course now proposed." — I am, &c. 

Mr. Maitland to Mr. Maclean. 

Civil Service Commission, 
Sib, 20th January, 1858. 

"In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, stating that in 
consequence of a communication from Mr. Hayter as to the difficulty 
which has been experienced in obtaining suitable candidates for the 
office of Principal Coast Officer, the Board of Customs are desirous 
that history should no longer be one of the prescribed subjects of 
examination for candidates nominated to the situation in question, 

I am directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to state that 
if after consideration of the enclosed Table, the Board of Customs 
continue to think the retention of English history undesirable, no 
objection will be made to its omission. 

The Table shows that in no instance has a candidate been 
rejected for ignorance of history, or even for ignorance of history 
and geography, except when accompanied by indifferent arithmetic 
and spelling. 

In one of the two cases in which deficiencies in history and 
geography were among the causes of rejection, the mistakes in 
spelling were about twenty in number, and no question in history or 
geography was attempted. In the other no sums in vulgar or decimal 
fractions were attempted, and the following note appears at the foot 
of the candidate's answers to the questions in English history. " The 
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" candidate was observed to write the greatest portion of the above 
" from notes, which the collector informed him was irregular." 

It is hardly necessary to add, that certificates must in both these 
cases have been refused, if English history had not been one of the 
prescribed subjects." — I have, &c. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that it was the clear 
understanding of the public, and the sense of repeated resolutions 
in the House of Commons, and the promise of the Government — 
Lord Palmerslon thanked the House for " strengthening the hands" 
of the Government for a work so congenial to their inclinations, 
- -that the political patronage secretary should be relieved altogether 
from the charge of finding candidates for any branch of the service. 
All that was necessary for removing the difficulty of finding candi- 
dates and for complying with the sense of the resolutions of 
Parliament was, that the vacancies should be notified by public 
advertisement in the same manner as in the examples before the 
public, namely, the writerships for India and the Woolwich cadet- 
ships. The resolution of the House was for the principle of " open " 
competitions, not closed, but above all against anything closed in 
the hands of the political patronage secretary of the Treasury. It is 
just to say that subsequently, and when out of office, Sir W. Hayter 
made a clean breast of it by voting for the principle of open compe- 
tition on Mr. Monsell's resolution; and that Mr. Wilson, the other 
patronage secretary, is reported to have expressed himself in favour 
of the principle when before his constituents at Plymouth. Prom 
the official correspondence from the Foreign Office, and from other 
departments as well as the above, it appears that the standards, fixed 
not by the Commissioners but by the departments themselves, — 
fixed without reference to particular candidates, and with a view 
solely to the public service, have, at the instance of the political 
chiefs, been lowered for the passage of patronage appointed candi- 
dates. It is the old trick, as described before the commission was 
instituted, by Sir R. Bromley, that although what is termed an 
examination is " such as a charity boy would smile at." If a clerk 
is rejected the chances are he will be returned to the examiner " for 
" another jump at the leaping-bar test, which on this occasion, is 
" not unlikely to be lowered, — the examiner not feeling disposed 
" perhaps to run the risk of further rebuke or of making an enemy 
" of some person of consideration." 

It will be manifest that these proceedings, in respect to the 
examinations, require to be watched with the greatest jealousy. In 
the particular cases in which the correspondence above cited arose, 
it appears that out of 37 patronage nominations by Mr. Hayter, 9 
were rejected : of these 3 were rejected for spelling — 1 very bad ; 
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3 for bad spelling and arithmetic ; 1 for spelling and handwriting ; 
— arithmetic indifferent; 1 for spelling, geography, history— arith- 
metic indifferent ; 1 for arithmetic, geography, history — spelling 
indifferent. Of the whole of the rejections — 490 during the last 
year (1857) — 203 were for bad spelling alone, or with other 
subjects : 55 were for bad arithmetic alone, or with other subjects, 
except spelling; and 220 for bad spelling and arithmetic, both 
alone or with subjects ; and only 12 rejections not involving failure 
in either spelling or arithmetic. 1,264 were examined upon patronage 
nominations, without competition. 

One defence of the continued evasion of the application of 
principle, of the resolutions passed, and of the public promise for 
open competition in respect to the most numerous class of appoint- 
ments is, that the ability which competitive examinations would elicit 
is not needed for them, or would be prejudicial to them. Those 
public officers who hold such language, and are careless as to unintel- 
ligent subordinates, are careless of their own work, and have little 
conscience or zeal for the public service. Business is transacted — 
more agreeably at least — by subordinates whose intelligence is beyond 
the strict requirements of their office, or who are known to be 
endowed with independent accomplishments, — but it is also better 
done. The strict requirements of the service being, however, fixed 
and moderate, or low, as assumed by the supporters of the present 
system, there must, beyond these requirements, be some determining 
principle of selection for these appointments, and the questions 
which have been put to the public to answer are, — 

Shall they be given for favour, for party or political patronage ? 
"With the past experience at home, and with the example of the 
more full development of the government by party political patronage 
in the United States, the continued answer of the British public and 
the House of Commons must be in the negative. Or, — 

Shall they be given as prize scholarships to the educational 
institutions of the country ? It is to be fervently hoped that the 
answer will continue to be given emphatically in the affirmative. 

In support of this last conclusion, and the continued attention to 
its practical enforcement, I beg leave again to avail myself of the 
words of the author of the " Principles of Political Economy," my 
friend Mr. John S. Mill, who, having assumed as requiring no proof, 
that it would be a public benefit if the public service, or all that 
part of it, the duties of which are of an intellectual character, 
were composed of the most intelligent and instructed persons who 
could be attracted to it, says : " If there be any who maintain a 
" contrary doctrine, and say that the world is not made only for 
" persons of ability, and that mediocrity also ought to have a share 
" in it ; I answer, certainly, but not in managing the affairs of the 
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" State. Mediocrity should betake itself to those things in which 
" few besides itself will be imperilled by its deficiencies, — to 
" mechanical labour, or the mechanical superintendence of labour, 
" occupations as necessary as any others, and which no person of 
" sense considers disparaging. There will be, assuredly, ample space 
" for the mediocrities, in employments which require only mediocrity, 
" when all who are beyond mediocrity have found the employment 
" in which their talents can be of most use. 

" I do not overlook the fact that the great majority, numerically 
" speaking, of public employments, can be adequately filled by a very 
" moderate amount of ability and knowledge ; and I assume, that a 
" proper distinction is made between these and the others. It 
" would be absurd to subject a tide-waiter, a letter-carrier, or a 
" simple copyist, to the same test as the confidential adviser of a 
" Secretary of State ; nor would the former situation be an object to 
" any one capable of competing for the latter. The competition for 
" the inferior posts must be particularly limited to acquirements 
" which are attainable by the persons who seek such employments ; 
" but it is by no means a consequence that it should be confined to 
" such things as have a direct connexion with their duties. The 
" classes which supply these branches of the public service are 
" among those on whom it is most important to inculcate the lesson, 
" that menial cultivation is desirable on its own account, and not 
" solely as a means of livelihood or worldly advancement ; that 
" whatever tends to enlarge or elevate their minds, adds to their 
" worth as human beings, and that the Government considers the 
" most valuable human being as the worthiest to be a public servant, 
" and is guided by that consideration in its choice, even when it 
" does not require his particular attainments or accomplishments for 
" its own use. A man may not be a much better postman for being 
" able to draw, or being acquainted with natural history ; but he 
" who in that rank possesses these acquirements, has given evidence 
" of qualities which it is important for the general cultivation of the 
" mass that the State should take every fair opportunity of stamping 
" with its approbation." 

Be assured, gentlemen, that the principle will need the constant, 
earnest, and united public support of all who are anxious for its 
maintenance and extended application, — of all advocates for educa- 
tional, moral, intellectual, and scientific advancement, as well as all 
those who are concerned for our political purification, and legislative 
and administrative improvement. 



